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Executive Summary 



This report is an initial effort to provide systematic information on teacher contracts in 
Massachusetts. In the summer of 1 999, the Pioneer Institute solicited copies of the current contract from 
all districts in the state. From those that responded, 40 districts were selected to reflect the diverse make- 
up of the Commonwealth. Although there was no attempt to make the sample statistically representative, 
the three largest urban systems were included, along with a sample of suburbs and small towns. Care was 
taken to ensure a mix of high-, medium-, and low-income communities. In these 40 contracts, five topics 
were closely examined: 1) compensation; 2) teacher evaluation and discipline; 3) transfers; 4) layoffs; and 
5) the length and structure of the work day. 

This study confirms that teacher compensation is determined by rigid schedules that reward 
solely the accumulation of college credits and experience. Once teachers are placed on the schedule, there 
are virtually no differentials by field or subject expertise nor explicit performance incentives. In nearly 
half the districts, administrators lack any discretionary authority over initial salary offers. In the remaining 
districts, contracts authorize superintendents to grant credit for non-teaching experience or, less 
commonly, special skills. Still more rarely, superintendents may place new teachers at any step on the 
schedule as they deem fit. By most indicators, districts that have bargained for this flexibility do not make 
extensive use of it to improve salary offers in hard-to-recruit fields or to attract candidates with special 
skills and backgrounds. 

Teacher evaluation and discipline vary considerably among districts. Administrators are generally 
free to conduct unannounced observations for purposes of evaluation. However, the high ratio of staff to 
supervisors may leave the latter with little time for informal, unannounced visits, except when scheduled 
observations have revealed serious deficiencies. In most districts, procedures for handling complaints are 
apt to turn confrontational, intimidating parents and students and depriving administrators of the 
opportunity to investigate discreetly whether any misconduct has occurred and how extensive it might be. 
The requirement that no disciplinary action be taken without just cause makes it more troublesome and 
time-consuming for administrators to document a pattern of incompetence or misconduct and to apply 
appropriate penalties. 

Contracts vary considerably in the way they treat transfers. Few districts are required to make 
transfer decisions solely on the basis of seniority. In virtually all, teacher qualifications and the needs of 
the system can override seniority. Many contracts do not clearly indicate whether the superintendent has 
the authority to make involuntary transfers when deemed advisable for educational purposes. At least 
some administrators and union officials take the position that this is not allowed. Although most contracts 
do not require administrators to honor transfer requests, many establish a presumption in favor of current 
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employees when qualifications are substantially equal. Others erect procedural obstacles to external 
recruitment. These policies create the likelihood that over time, the most attractive positions in the district 
will be occupied by current teachers, leaving the most difficult jobs to new, inexperienced instructors.. 

When layoffs are required, most districts in the sample proceed in reverse order of seniority in the 
affected program areas. Sixteen districts permit special qualifications or performance to override 
seniority. While special qualifications are relatively easy to document, it is more difficult to establish the 
substantial differences in performance that an arbitrator will expect if seniority is not to prevail. The 
practical import of such provisions may be small, affecting only a handful of teachers with unsatisfactory 
ratings. Eleven contracts define seniority over such broad program areas that districts may be forced to 
release teachers with unique subject matter knowledge. Most contracts contain language limiting bumping 
and recall rights. In these systems, senior teachers must meet more than the minimum qualifications for 
certification in order to displace a junior teacher or claim a vacancy from the recall list. 

Contracts limit teachers’ work loads by restricting class size, number and length of classes, 
number of preparations and subjects, length of the work year, and the number and length of after-school 
meetings. Employees have a legitimate interest in bargaining over their work loads. However, contractual 
restrictions are often so detailed and rigid that administrators are unable to ask teachers to make 
reasonable accommodations to the changing needs of the workplace. All contracts are not equally 
restrictive. Most of the sampled contracts are flexible on one or more of these matters. 

Two general conclusions can be drawn. The first is that there is considerable variation among 
contracts. On virtually every issue of personnel policy there are contracts that grant administrators 
managerial prerogatives they are commonly thought to lack. There are many school systems, for example, 
where transfers and layoffs are not determined by strict seniority. With only 40 districts in the sample, 
generalization is hazardous. It would appear that the simplest, least restrictive contracts are found in the 
more affluent small towns and the outer suburbs of Boston. In the larger urban districts and less affluent 
towns, contracts tend to be more restrictive. Larger systems are more bureaucratic and rule-bound. 
Differences that cannot be resolved informally end up on the bargaining table. Some towns that were 
former manufacturing centers have a history of troubled labor-management relations and a strong union 
tradition that may have influenced the teachers’ contract. 

The fact that the administration and union in some districts manage important aspects of their 
relationship without negotiating the restrictive contractual language found elsewhere raises the question, 
Are such contractual constraints truly required to protect teachers’ interests? Could large urban school 
systems operate like small suburban districts? Devolution of more decision-making power to the school 
level would probably promote this transformation, but progress is slow. 
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The second conclusion that emerges from this study concerns administrators. Contracts do 
constrain administrators. Yet, as we have seen, when more flexible language is negotiated, administrators 
do not take advantage of it to serve the educational mission of their schools. Administrators have been 
able to blame the contract for their own inaction because so often the contract does restrict fundamental 
managerial prerogatives. There are signs that this state of affairs is changing and that school 
administrators are accepting (if sometimes reluctantly) more accountability for educational results. But to 
be held accountable, administrators must be empowered to make critical personnel decisions. 
Unfortunately, as long as teachers believe contractual constraints cannot be lifted without risking their 
essential rights as employees, the effort to restore these prerogatives will be slow, costly, and often 
unsuccessful. 
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Teacher Contracts in Massachusetts 

Dale Ballou 



I. Introduction 

In recent years, education reform has increasingly turned its focus to issues of governance. In 
some respects this is a predictable consequence of the failure of past reforms to achieve desired results. 

The policy community now wants to know how reforms are implemented (or obstructed) at the school 
and classroom level. Central to this question is the impact of collective bargaining on public education. 

This report presents the results of a study of teacher contracts in Massachusetts. It appears at a 
time when contracts in Boston and other cities have been criticized for requiring that vacant positions be 
filled on the basis of seniority, whether or not such appointments best serve the needs of the system. 
Teacher contracts have been faulted on other grounds, three of which stand out. First, contractual due 
process requirements protect incompetent teachers from dismissal. Second, teacher compensation is 
determined by credentials and length of service rather than instructors’ performance or skills. Finally, 
rigid work rules deprive administrators of the authority to restructure the work day, reassign staff, call 
meetings as required, and promote teachers’ professional development. 

Given the importance of these issues, it would be useful to know how much basis there is in fact 
for such criticisms. This report represents an initial effort to provide more systematic information on 
teacher contracts in Massachusetts. Five topics were examined: 1) compensation; 2) teacher evaluation 
and discipline; 3) transfers; 4) layoffs; and 5) the length and structure of the work day. The discussion that 
follows takes up each topic in turn. A detailed summary of contract provisions, district by district, appears 
in tables 1 through 1 1 . 

The purpose of a contract is to limit managerial prerogatives in ways that promote employees’ 
interests. Although teacher unions argue that this can be done without impeding the educational mission 
of schools, common sense suggests that on many points there will be tradeoffs between the interests of 
teachers and students. This report includes an analysis of some of these tradeoffs, though it stops short of 
offering specific policy recommendations, which would require a more thorough investigation of 
alternatives to current contract language. 

In short, this report seeks to be informative, not prescriptive. For all the discussion of the role of 
unions in K-12 education, few persons are closely acquainted with the content of teacher contracts. Even 
fewer know how one contract varies from another. As a result, much discussion of teacher contracts has 
rested on anecdotal evidence and local knowledge. Finally, except for those who work in schools or 
closely monitor their operation, most of the public lacks a full appreciation of what is at stake when 
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administrators and unions negotiate a collective bargaining agreement. Given the current state of public 
knowledge, more information on how contracts affect the management of schools would seem to be a 
useful contribution to the policy debate. 

How this Research was Conducted 

In the summer of 1999, the Pioneer Institute solicited copies of the current teacher contract from 
all districts in the state. From those that responded, 40 districts were selected to reflect the diverse make- 
up of the Commonwealth. Although there was no attempt to make the sample statistically representative, 
the three largest urban systems were included, along with a sample of suburbs and small towns. Care was 
taken to ensure a mix of high-, medium-, and low-income communities. 

On the basis of a close study of these contracts, 1 1 tables were prepared summarizing important 
contract provisions in the five aforementioned areas. These tables were circulated to district and union 
officials in each of the 40 school systems to verify their accuracy. Further information on personnel 
practices was obtained through conversations with administrators or union officers in approximately half 
of these systems. 

Two practices have been followed with respect to these interviews. Where information was 
obtained that simply clarifies language in the contract, it has been attributed to the source. However, 
discussions of personnel practices that cannot be inferred directly from the contract have been treated as 
confidential, even if there was no expectation of confidentiality when the conversation took place. As the 
intent of this research was not to rank or grade districts on their personnel policies, there seemed to be no 
compelling reason to reveal information that could be misused for this purpose — particularly when a 
district was merely one of several engaging in a particular practice, as was usually the case. 

Two caveats are in order regarding the accuracy of the information in this report. Fewer than one- 
fourth of the district offices, and only one of the union representatives, responded to our request that they 
verify the information in the tables. Those that did respond made only a few, minor corrections. While 
this suggests that the tables are substantially correct, it would be reasonable to suppose that there are other 
minor mistakes that have gone undetected. 

Second, in almost all instances, the contracts obtained for this study were those in effect during 
the summer of 1999. Some of these contracts have been superseded by new agreements taking effect in 
the 1999-2000 school year. Others are being renegotiated as this report appears. As a result, this report 
should be regarded as a cross-sectional portrait of Massachusetts contracts at a recent point in time — not 
an up-do-date compendium of the latest contract provisions. 
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II. Compensation 

There appears to be widespread agreement that teacher salaries are not sufficiently competitive to 
attract talented people to careers in education in the numbers that are desired. This is especially so of 
teachers who possess knowledge and skills that are in high demand in private industry. Administrators 
contacted for this study frequently commented on how difficult it has become to recruit teachers of 
mathematics and science, given the premium on their skills in today s labor market. Yet for all this, the 
structure of teacher compensation has remained resistant to market forces. 

In Massachusetts districts, as in almost all American public school systems, teacher compensation 
is set according to a salary schedule. A schedule is essentially a grid specifying salary as a function of 
education and experience. Teachers move vertically on the grid with additional years of service. They 
move horizontally by attaining a higher level of education, for example, by completing a master s degree. 
The schedule makes no distinctions based on subject or grade level, hence the term ‘single’ or ‘uniform’ 
salary schedule. 

Teacher unions have strongly supported the adoption of these schedules as a way to eliminate real 
or perceived inequities in compensation. One of the earliest accomplishments of teacher unions was to 
close a wage gap between elementary and secondary schools that resulted in lower salaries for female 
teachers, who predominate in the lower grade levels. The single salary schedule, however, has been 
criticized on two important grounds. First, it is said to leave teacher compensation insufficiently 
responsive to market pressures. A shortage of qualified applicants in a particular subject (e.g., 
mathematics or science) cannot be met in the most obvious way, by raising salaries for instructors with 
the desired qualifications. In addition, these schedules offer no rewards for superior teaching. The absence 
of positive incentives is considered to be especially serious, given the strong job protections enjoyed by 
most public school teachers working under collective bargaining agreements. Thus administrators have 
few incentives or sanctions — short of costly efforts to dismiss the poorest teachers to elicit better 
performance. 1 

The Massachusetts districts reviewed in this study follow the dominant national pattern. 
Departures from the uniform salary schedule are rare. Only three systems pay teachers of some subjects 
more than others; moreover, the number of fields affected and the amounts of money at stake are both 
very small. (Information on salary incentives is summarized in table 1.) Chelsea makes special provision 



1 The single salary schedule has also been criticized for rewarding the wrong attributes by paying teachers more for additional 
education and experience. Considerable research into the determinants of student learning has failed to establish that holding an 
advanced degree has a positive effect on teaching performance (Eric Hanushek, “The Economics of Schooling: Production and 
Efficiency in Public Schools/’ Journal of Economic Literature, vol. 24, no. 3, September, 1986). Moreover, the effect of 
additional experience appears to be limited to the first few years. Yet schedules typically provide salary increments through 15 or 
even 20 years’ service. 
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for remedial reading instructors, who receive an additional $200 annually. In Somerville, special 
education teachers are paid an extra $500. No system pays elementary and secondary teachers differently. 
Even in Concord, where the elementary teachers work for the Town of Concord and the middle and high 
school teachers for the Concord-Carlisle Regional School District, the two salary schedules are identical. 

Only three of the contracts studied provide additional pay for superior performance. In Concord 
and Concord-Carlisle these awards are available to teachers in their second or third year of service and 
consist of a one-time advance to the next level of the schedule (cash value: approximately $1200). The 
only district with a merit pay plan, Chelsea, dropped it when the contract was renegotiated for the 1999- 
2000 school year. When the plan was in effect, merit awards ranged from 0 to 4 percent of base pay and 
were good for three years. Awards were made by a merit review committee on the basis of a candidate’s 
professional portfolio as well as other information or testimony the committee could request. 

The absence of merit pay does not mean that incentives are wholly lacking to reward superior 
teachers. In many systems, lead teachers and department heads receive extra pay and release from some 
classroom duties. These positions are filled competitively. To the extent teachers seek these 
responsibilities and rewards, competition for promotion fills some of the functions of performance 
incentives. In addition, some systems deny salary increments to teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations. 

Thirteen districts offer an early retirement incentive. Early retirement can be beneficial to district 
and teachers alike, particularly if veteran teachers who are induced to retire early are marking time until 
they qualify for full pensions. Such packages were also attractive during the late 1970s and early 1980s 
when enrollments were declining and budgets were tight. Older teachers made way for younger, more 
enthusiastic newcomers who could be hired at much lower salaries. It is less clear that these incentives 
serve an important purpose today, given the large number of teachers who are anticipated to retire within 
the next decade and the difficulty of recruiting younger instructors in a tight labor market. Yet these 
bonuses involve far more money and affect a much larger number of teachers than the incentives for merit 
or subject expertise. Hull, for example, offers teachers an additional 20 percent of base pay if they retire 
at 55. The bonus falls to 1 1 percent if they wait until age 64. The maximum possible award is in the 
neighborhood of $10,000. 

The failure to pay competitive salaries in high-demand fields like mathematics and science means 
that teachers of these subjects are apt to have weaker command of their material than teachers of 
humanities and social sciences, whose employment opportunities outside education are not as lucrative. 
The potential for misallocation of resources is clear: to attract teachers of acceptable quality in 
mathematics and the sciences, schools using a single salary schedule pay more than necessary to attract 
instructors of comparable ability in other subjects. As a result, the quality of instruction in fields that are 
in high demand in the labor market will fall short of the quality available in other subjects. It is difficult to 
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find any underlying rationale for this outcome. On the contrary, it seems perverse that public education 
should pay the poorest salaries (in relative terms) in those fields that offer the highest economic return to 
students. 

Because there is so little flexibility in determining compensation once a teacher has been placed 
on the salary schedule, a district’s best opportunity to respond to market conditions is at the time of initial 
hire. The critical decisions are how much credit a teacher receives for prior experience and what kind of 
experience counts. 

In 1 0 of the systems included in this study, newly hired teachers are given full credit for prior 
public school experience. 2 This prevents districts from “discounting” experience in fields where the 
supply of candidates is plentiful. (See table 2.) Eleven districts put a cap on the number of years for which 
they will award salary credit. In all but five of them, teachers receive credit for anything up to the 
maximum. Thus, in 16 of the 40 systems included in this study, administrators have no discretionary 
authority over the salaries they may offer when recruiting veteran teachers. 

In the remaining districts, there is more flexibility. In six, administrators may withhold credit for 
prior experience. This allows a district to lower salaries for easy-to-fill positions, at least when hiring 
veteran teachers. (Beginning teachers cannot be offered less than the contractual minimum.) In others, the 
superintendent may offer higher salaries than teachers would merit on the basis of prior teaching 
experience. Some contracts limit this credit to special cases, such as service in the Peace Corps or the 
military. In others the superintendent has wider discretion. For example, the Beverly contract states that 
the Superintendent “may, in his discretion, credit... prior appropriate and comparable teaching experience 
or prior related experience in business, trade, or profession.” 3 In Randolph and Chelsea, the School 
Committee may give consideration to special skills. In Concord, new teachers may be given credit for 
prior teaching experience or “other experience.” Two districts in the sample — Boston and Lawrence 
Vocational High School — have negotiated the right to offer higher salaries to any newly hired teacher in a 
shortage discipline. The Boston contract allows the administration to bring in new teachers of shortage 
subjects at the top of the salary schedule. The least restrictive language of all is found in the Chatham 
contract, which states simply, “The Superintendent has discretion to determine step placement of newly 
hired teachers.” 4 The contract in the Acton-Boxborough Regional District is also non-restrictive: “Upon 
employment.. .a teacher will be placed on a mutually agreed step on the salary schedule.” 5 



2 Many contracts distinguish between public and private school experience, leaving credit for the latter to the discretion of the 
Superintendent/School Committee. 

3 Collective Bargaining Agreement Between the Beverly Teachers Association and Beverly School Committee , 1998, p. 3. 

4 Agreement Between Chatham School Committee [and] Chatham Teachers’ Association, 1998, p. 25. 

5 Agreement Between the Acton-Boxborough Regional District School Committee and the School Committee of the Town of Acton 
and the Acton Education Association , 1996, p. 24. 
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